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ing Challenge put forward by the President in his note 
to the Pope will hold the International Ideal before the 
nations and hasten the establishment of a just and dur- 
able peace. 

5. We believe it to be our immediate task (1) to de- 
vote ourselves to conservation and relief work and prob- 
lems of the reconstruction; (2) to be ready to make 
ultimate personal sacrifices for the national and inter- 
national cause; (3) to make clear to European inter- 
nationalists, and to others at home and abroad, our 
conviction that the cause of the United States and those 
nations with which the United States is associated is 
the cause of democracy, freedom, and ultimate World 
Peace. 



INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVES FOR 
LIBRARIES. 

By J. W. HAMILTON. 

What might not the world have been spared of hor- 
ror and misery and future burdens had it grasped 
the true meaning of the great sentence in which Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler defines the international mind, 
and if its statesmen had had the courage and prescience 
to have acted in accordance with its high ideals : 

The international mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, and that habit of 
dealing with them, which regard the several nations of the 
civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in aiding 
the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture through- 
out the world. 

What is past cannot be rectified; therefore, let us 
look to the future — the future in which the people of 
every country will have a greater sense of responsibility 
for the foreign policy of that country and a larger reali- 
zation that the domestic policy of one nation may greatly 
affect the foreign policy of another, for it will be increas- 
ingly true in the future, with nations as with individuals, 
that the liberties of one cease where they infringe the 
rights of others. 

Our problem is, what can be done to give life and 
action to the very thing itself — to all that is meant by 
"the international mind" ; how it can be made to become 
part of the policy of every manufacturer and shipper, 
editor and author, and of the men and statsemen who 
make the policy of each nation and guide its destinies, so 
that each of the former in his dealings with merchants 
of other nations will look upon them as "co-operating 
equals in the development of commerce and industry"; 
that the editorial writers and authors will carry with 
them the responsibility of not antagonizing similar 
forces in other nations ; and that members of parliament 
and statesmen in every country will have this great sen- 
tence so much in mind that so far as conditions permit 
they will consider their speeches and discussions with 
relation to the effect they will have on the deliberating 
bodies of other nations "who are friendly and co-operat- 
ing equals in aiding the progress of civilization" and 
of permitting the happiness and liberty of mankind. 

There are many channels through which this '-great 



sentence can be made to have an influence on the world, 
especially upon the rising generation, which should be 
the world's best hope, for we know that today thinking 
men and women in all nations are, next to the great war, 
giving more serious thought to all that is meant by "The 
International Mind" than to any other subject, since it 
would seem that only by the development of this "Mind" 
of the very thing itself can the world be freed from the 
curse of war. 

Therefore I feel that the following ideas are timely, 
and that they will appeal : 

"International Mind" Alcoves foe Libraries. — 
These "Alcoves" (and I quote Dr. Butler's word) 
would be simply a few shelves set apart in every public 
library on earth, where would be gathered books and 
papers and pamphlets on the subject of The International 
Mind and Internationalism — everything, in fact, which 
tends to bring nations closer together, each section hav- 
ing a sign in display type, "The International Mind Al- 
cove." This would arouse attention and create interest, 
and to this section would be gathered an increasing num- 
ber of citizens interested in International Good Will, who 
would become acquainted with each other, and possibly 
found local societies to help make the thing itself pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Butler says : "Such a plan as you suggest for libra- 
ries ^would be very practical, and doubtless contribute 
with some speed to the accomplishment of the end which 
you have in mind. Were such Alcoves established in 
libraries, both the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment and the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation would be only too 
happy to supply them regularly with material of interest 
to readers." 

With such high approval and so generous an offer of 
material, surely every library will give this idea serious 
consideration. 

In these alcoves would be found literature in many 
languages, with appeals of the best thought of the world 
to others of the world's best minds. Those who were in- 
terested in this great work, who patronized these alcoves 
and were doing what they could to spread this new gos- 
pel, would realize that men and women in every race 
under heaven were in countless villages, towns, and cities 
doing the same thing. Surely this would in time arouse 
a feeling which would make itself felt each succeeding 
year yet more forcibly. 

Universities, colleges, and high schools of the world 
can well follow this example, and in addition should in- 
culcate the thinking necessary for the formation of the 
International Mind, so that the thinking men and women 
of the nations who are so largely trained in those institu- 
tions would have their minds moulded in the process. 

Then there is newspaperdom, including magazines, 
with their vast power and influence — a column in the 
daily papers, and portions in the smaller papers, to have 
the caption, "The International Mind," and have copy 
furnished them by an organization for that purpose. No 
doubt the organizations mentioned by Dr. Butler could 
arrange for such service. 

"Boiler plate" would be of immense value in distrib- 
uting information of this nature to every fireside in the 
World. 

The New Hampshire Peace Society has already sent a 
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circular to every librarian in that State outlining the ad- 
vantages of these Alcoves. Will not other State Peace 
Societies follow its example ? 



KRAUSE'S PROPOSITION FOR A EURO- 
PEAN LEAGUE OF STATES 

Dr. Clay MacCatjley, of Tokyo, Japan, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society in Japan and 
also a counselor of the Japan Peace Society, has kindly 
sent to us three articles of his appearing in The Japan 
Advertiser, January 30-31 and February 1, 1917. The 
articles set forth the contribution of Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause, a professor of philosophy in Berlin 
over one hundred years ago. 

Krause was born in 1781 and died in 1832. Influ- 
enced by Kant's Essay on Perpetual Peace and by a deep 
interest in the problems of international peace, he pub- 
lished in the months of June and July, 1814, in Berlin, 
in the Deutsche Blatter, dated May 24, "A proposition 
for a European League of States, as a basis for universal 
peace, and as a just defense against all attacks upon the 
inner and outer peace of Europe." After elaborating 
what he believed to be the conditions under which the 
proposed European League should be formed, Krause 
ventured a definite statement of the main articles which 
he believed should be embodied in its constitution. The 
following series of articles Krause conceived to be the 
main factors needed for the perfection of the Holy Alli- 
ance, then actively coming into existence : 



The States which are entering this League of Nations 
should unite for the purpose of making authoritative 
among themselves, in its complete comprehension, the 
principle of right. 

II 

Consequently, they should, first, agree to formulate 
and to sanction a Code of National Eight, then to organ- 
ize their own relationship in accordance with this code; 
to seek to develop this code continuously by common 
cooperation ; to maintain and to protect it in all its parts 
against inner and outer attack, through watchfulness 
and care and by debate, and, if need be, by the legitimate 
use of force. The chief articles in this body of legisla- 
tion for the nations should provide that : 

a. Every separate people or State is a fully equal, 
equally justified, member or "person" in this League for 
National Eight. Each State should enjoy its rights and 
should receive the protection of the League, independ- 
ently of the numbers in its population or of the magni- 
tude and position of its territory. The States compos- 
ing the League should be bound together as thoroughly, 
equally free sovereignties; as such their governments 
should all be of equal rank; all equally justified; all 
equal before the law and the judgment of the federated 
Union. 

The government of the League as such, therefore, can 
never be personally monarchic, but only so far a mon- 
archy as the League governs itself by the unity and 
equality of its law. 

b. The States of the League should reciprocally guar- 



antee among themselves wholly equal rights to their own 
territories and a mutual hospitality of intercourse ; also 
they should assure for all fully equal rights to common 
waterways, to all interior lakes and seas, and to the 
ocean so far as the power of the League might extend. 

c. The association of each people, or nation, with the 
League should be wholly voluntary, and just as volun- 
tary should be its release from the Union. But each of 
the nations should be required to fulfill whatever obliga- 
tions relating to national rights with which it had origi- 
nally bound itself to the League. The League, however, 
should not have power to exclude any of its members 
who have violated the fundamental agreement of the 
Union, except in consequence of a judgment given in 
accord with the League's original covenant. 

d. The States in the League might invite or induce 
other States to come into their Union ; but this induce- 
ment should be made only under conditions of freedom ; 
never violating another people's free will or disturbing 
their social development; never putting them under 
guardianship in the names of right or compelling them 
by force to enter the League. 

e. The States of the League should concede to all 
other peoples their inherent, natural right, wholly apart 
from a consideration of their membership or non-mem- 
bership in the Union. 

/. The peoples united in this League should give 
themselves — wholly without reference to compulsory 
right, or to self-advantage, or to defense under peril, or 
by impulse to revenge— to the furtherance and protec- 
tion of all their rights. They should acknowledge as 
unconditionally valid the legal, judicial decisions of the 
League, given by a common court, concerning any mat- 
ter of dispute relating to rights or matters of justice. 
And they should promise to accept such judgment with- 
out reserve ; let the dispute be with a State that is within 
the League or outside it. 

Consequent upon observance of this obligation a last- 
ing peace would prevail among the States of the League, 
as such, and no separate State would initiate war with 
a people outside the Union. There would be no appeal 
made beyond the judgment of the League court. A State 
that would not accept the decision of the League court 
would be excluded and become an outer State in relation 
to the League. 

g. The States of the League, further, should be 
pledged to assure, to protect and to defend, with their 
united power, all the rights of the several States and the 
rights of the League itself against every other State or 
coalition of States ; also to conclude and to ratify special 
defensive and offensive alliances in case of war, in ac- 
cord with the condition of the League and of its compo- 
nent States and with regard to the circumstances exist- 
ing at the time. 

But only the whole League should have authority to 
declare war or to make peace, and it should do this only 
by public proclamation in the name of the League. 

Ill 

Th« contracting allied States should create a League 
«ourt. This tribunal should pass judgment in freedom 
in accordance with the law of the nations — such as has 
been indicated in preceding articles — following an open 
and regular investigation consequent upon formal Com- 
plaint and a considered defense. 



